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There is a story (untrue, of course) that 
illustrates the King’s position. He is 
asked, “‘What do you think of the war?” 

He replies: ‘It suits me very well, for if 
we win I shall be Emperor of Abyssinia, 
whereas if we lose I shall be King of Italy.” 


Ks * 


ON LONG SPEECHES 
From Public Opinion 

Rey. John A. Patten has a merry con- 
clusion to his account of the Congrega- 
tional Union Assembly in the British 
Weekly. He writes:— 

‘Not one of the speeches was too brief, 
and some of them were too lengthy. Many 
of the messages would have been more 
effective if they had been shortened. 
Fielding tells a good story. 

“““Once upon a time a gentleman and 
his servant were traveling together, and 
the gentleman called to his man and said, 
“John, get thee down from thy horse, and 
T will get me down from my horse, then 
take off the saddle that is on thy horse, 
and afterwards take off the saddle that is 
on my horse and put on thy horse, and 
the saddle that was on thy horse put thou 
on my horse.” 

“*“Good gracious, sir,’ says John, 
“could you not have said, ‘Change 
saddles’?” ’ ”’ 


* * 


THE CHURCH JOYFUL 


A stranger attended a Sunday morning 
service of the First Unitarian Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. He did not receive the 
impression that Unitarians are ‘‘cold and 
unfriendly.’”’ He writes about his visit in 
a feature column of The Democrat: 

A pleasing divine service Sunday morn- 
ing; a warm church, a friendly people, a 
liberal attitude toward religion, an organ 
that rolled uplifting music, a superb quar- 
tet, hymns set to flowing tunes that most 
anybody could sing, a kindly gentleman 
in the pulpit whose utterances were char- 
acterized by good sense, warmth and 
reasonableness. 

Owing to my clock having gained a 
quarter hour during the night, I was there 
early, sitting alone, quite a stranger to all 
as they came drifting in by twos and threes, 
turning the leaves of a well printed Order 
of Service and wondering how much it 
would all amount to when it was over. 

A gentleman of years whose religion 
seems to have gladdened his countenance 
came down the aisle, stopped to talk to me 
about nothing important just to tell me he 
was glad to see me there and hoping I’d be 
none the worse for the service. I hadn’t 
been feeling well, but I suddenly began to 
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feel as if I never had felt better, and I 
have had times of feeling pretty good. 
The gentleman was adroit in his little 


attention of friendliness. He didn’t breeze 
in on me like one appointed for the purpose; 
he did it without a semblance of perfunc- 
toriness. He said to himself, “I'll just 
saunter down the aisle as if without inten- 
tion and speak a work to this man as I go 
by, perhaps he’ll not be averse to it.” He 
wasn’t averse to it, and even the straight 
backed pews became comfortable after that. 

At the close of service there was much 
gathering together and chit-chat about 
this and that and about the weather, which 
wasn’t much to talk about, and a good deal 
to be said about the supper that was to be 
served by the women the following Thurs- 
day, and which I promised to attend. I 
liked it and hung around without feeling 
strange. 

The sermon was about The Church Joy- 
ful, ‘I was glad when they said unto me, 
let us go into the house of the Lord,” the 
preacher boldly taking the position that 
worship must be a gladsome thing or it 
fails to be worship; that to worship is funda- 
mentally to rejoice, a divine service being 
a festive occasion in which the heart is 
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uplifted joyously to God. That to make 
of worship a chore, a duty or a mere for- 
mality, is to destroy its very essence. And 
the music, the anthems, the hymns, the 
gathering together, all were tuned to this 
idea in a happy and convincing way. 
(The preacher concluded with a striking 
sentence to the effect that not even a 
gloomy church can dispel the glory of the 
Most High. A happy service, yet without 
anything light or flimsy.) 

Talking with a man who in the past has 
done much writing for newspapers, I 
stated my wonder that our column writers 
didn’t more often turn to the church and 
its services for material for their work. I 
was told the reason for this is that writers 
get less response from church people than 
from others, and therefore it is perfectly 
natural for them to turn their appeal to 
those who are more generous in their re- 
sponse to what they write. In my own 
experience I can’t say that church people 
are less responsive; but if they are it is 
probably because they find so many oppor- 
tunities to express themselves in their own 
church activities. 

Excepting the hermit, we all have some- 
thing within us that craves social expres- 
sion, and whatever that something is, 
religious or otherwise, we find ways of 
letting it out amongst those who are kin 
to us. It’s the oid saw about birds of a 
feather flocking together, and this is not 
said in any unfavorable way; it goes for all. 


* * 


ITALIAN STANDARD OF LIVING 


As a result of the growing food crisis due 
to the Ethiopian War and the League of 
Nations sanctions against Italy, meat will 
not be sold in Italy more than three times 
a week. Due to the fuel shortage, all over- 
time work will now be done during lunch 
hour instead of during the evening. Motor 
trucks are to use a form of wood-gas 
instead of gasoline, as the price of gasoline 
has risen to $1.25 a gallon. Wholesale 
prices are rising fast. Cost of living index 
was 71.6 in July 1985 against 68.76 in 
July 1934. 

This is a culmination of twelve years of 
fascism in Italy. A reduction in wages 
immediately followed the advent of fascism. 
From 1923 to 1982 wages were reduced 
forty percent to fifty percent, according to 
a recent pamphlet, “Fascist Road to 
Ruin,” by George Seldes. Unemployment 
quintupled between 1929 and 1933, accord- 
ing to an article by M. E. Ravage in 
Current History. ‘Since last year, the 
price of 125 commodities has increased 
seventeen percent. One jobless person 
out of four gets relief.” Agricultural wages 
declined twenty percent to fifty percent 
between 1927 and 1933 with further reduc- 
tions during the past year. Only the pay 
of the soldiers has been increased from 
twelve cents a day to forty-five cents; the 
pay of the wives of these soldiérs has been 
increased from thirty-three cents to forty- 
five cents. 
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They shall be dismayed and confounded because 
of Ethiopia, their expectation. Isaiah 20:5. 


5) HIS is undoubtedly the hope of multitudes of 
people the world over with regard to Italy’s 
4) wanton invasion of Ethiopia. It is the hope 
, Pr) of the great majority of Americans who view 
jwith dismay the futility of the effort to prevent war, 
jJand, later, to put an end to hostilities. Our sym- 
Ipathies go out instinctively to the Ethiopians, not 
jbecause we know much about them, but because it is 
jthe American habit to sympathize with the under-dog, 
Jespecially if that under-dog has the considerations of 
ijustice and of humanity on his side. 

. Until recently the word ‘Ethiopian’ meant little 
|to the average American. Until Mussolini began his 
{warlike preparations, how many of us knew that 
{Ethiopia is the last independent African kingdom, 
that it occupies 350,000 square miles of territory, and 
(that it has a population of nearly twelve millions of 
people? It occupies a lofty, mountainous plateau, cut 
Joff from the sea, shut in on every side by Italy, France, 
1Great Britain and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Its 
Ipeople are a strange mixture of African pagans, 
{Caucasian Christians and Black Jews. I recall my 
isurprise when I first learned of the existence of this 
ilittle group of Abyssinian Jews which, for centuries, 
had kept up the ancient Jewish rites and ceremonies 
/ until discovered by their fellow-religionists. Ethiopian 
) Christianity, introduced in the fourth century, is of the 
} Coptic variety and older than either the Eastern or the 
Roman branch of the Catholic Church. These Ethio- 
pian Christians find it impossible to reconcile the 
i teachings of Jesus, as professed by Western Christians, 
‘with their use of violence and their resort to war. 

| This is not the first time that Italy has attempted 
‘to conquer this brave people. in 1896 an invading 
force was practically annihilated by an overwhelming 
‘force of Ethiopian tribesmen. It is this defeat that 
‘Mussolini claims to have avenged by taking possession 
of several towns and villages from which the defenders 
had been strategically withdrawn. This resort to 
Fabian tactics is the hope of the Ethiopians and the 


*A germon preached at the Church of Our Father, Detroit, 
} Mich., November 10. The Register will welcome expressions of 
opinion from its readers relative to America’s responsibility in the 
_ present international crisis: Should the United States support the 
League in its application of economic and financial sanctions 


against Italy, or should we pursue a policy of “neutratity”? 
The Editor. 


The Man from Ethiopia” 


A Sermon 
Agustus P. Reccord 


despair of the Italians, but it cannot go on forever. 
Sooner or later, unless the other powers intervene, 
there must be a pitched battle between these Ethiopian 
tribesmen, many of them armed only with spears and 
shields, and the highly trained Italian soldiers, armed 
with tanks, bombing planes, machine-guns and all of 
the most up-to-date equipment. Under such condi- 
tions it seems like hoping against hope to say that, if 
such a conflict takes place, the Italians will be dis- 
mayed and confounded with regard to their expecta- 
tions. 

Those who seek to justify this Italian adventure 
remind us that Mussolini is adopting the same tactics 
by which other European powers acquired their 
African possessions. But this was before the creation 
of the League of Nations, or the organization of the 
World Court, or the signing of the Kellogg Pact 
renouncing war as a method of settling international 
disputes. Let us grant that Italy needs an outlet for 
her increasing population, and raw material for her 
expanding industries. Today the machinery exists for 
meeting these needs without recourse to war. And so 
for the first time the League of Nations has dared to 
intervene in a major dispute. It has branded Italy as 
the aggressor, accused her of violating her obligations 
to the League, and announced its determination to 
apply both economic and financial sanctions. 

To the surprise of its detractors and even of the 
League itself, more than fifty nations have indicated 
their intention to support the League in this attempt. 
This means that they will discontinue trade relations 
with the offending nation, and refuse to buy or sell or 
loan money or provide credit. Furthermore, there is 
the implied threat that, if these measures fail, the 
League may resort to the more drastic measure of 
imposing military and naval sanctions. This would 
involve a blockade of Italian ports and the closing of 
the Suez Canal to Italian ships. It is the hope of all 
that this extreme measure will not be necessary, for 
Mussolini has declared that it means war, and yet 
Great Britain, with the most powerful navy in the 
world, has declared that if it does become necessary, 
she will back the League to the limit even if she has to 
back it alone. Thus in many ways this is the most 
critical moment in the war against war. If the League 
succeeds, it will go far toward achieving world peace. 
No nation will venture to repeat an experiment in 
which Italy has failed. But if the League fails, many 
of its best friends fear that it will mean the end of the 
League itself and a return to the old policy of com- 
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petitive armaments, offensive and defensive alliances 
and periodic outbreaks of bloodshed and war. What 
follower of the Prince of Peace can contemplate such 
an outcome except with feelings of apprehension and 
dismay? 

What are we doing to prevent it? Let us suppose 
that the man from Ethiopia should come to America 
for the purpose of finding an answer to this question. 
We must assume that he would be a critical observer. 
First of all, he was a man of authority, a public official, 
chief treasurer to Candace, Ethiopia’s queen. Again, 
he was a man of education, capable of reading other 
languages than his own. Still again, he was already a 
convert to Judaism, going up to Jerusalem to worship 
and deeply interested in the writings of one of the great 
Hebrew prophets. Last of all, he was undoubtedly a 
man of action, for when he, had listened to Philip as 
he explained the new gospel, he decided at once to 
accept it and be baptized and said, substantially, “If 
eventually, why not now?” Such a man would not be 
misled by pious phrases. He would judge us by our 
deeds. Under such conditions we should expect to 
take more than a passing notice of his reactions. 

First of all, if this Ethiopian visitor should try to 
familiarize himself with the attitude of the United 
States since the great war he would find that we had 
persistently evaded our responsibilities for the main- 
tenance of peace. We helped the allied powers to win 
the war, but since then we have refused to lend a hand 
in their eflorts to keep the peace. Today, when once 
again the nations tremble upon the brink of another 
world war, we take refuge in an impossible neutral- 
ity. 

If now our Ethiopian visitor should try to find 
the reasons for this anomalous attitude, he would find 
at least three. First, the activity of professional 
militarists who believe, many of them sincerely, that 
the only way to insure peace is to be prepared for war. 
If a nation wishes to be respected by its sister nations 
it must make itself an object of fear. No nation in the 
world is so little in danger of attack by a foreign foe, 
and yet we must have a navy equal to that of any other 
nation in the world. Recently President Roosevelt 
has put his signature to a $460,000,000 naval appropri- 
ation bill, the largest peace-time bill in our history. 
As a signer of the Kellogg Pact we have pledged our- 
selves not to resort to war for the settlement of 
international disputes and to use our army only for 
defensive purposes, and yet the army appropriation 
bill, also signed by the President, provides for $401,- 
000,000. Our total expenditure for military purposes 
for the current fiscal year has been estimated to be 
more than one billion dollars, and yet patriotic Am- 
erican citizens, who are thrown into a panic at the 
thought of the work-relief bill for putting millions of 
the unemployed to work, have never uttered a word 
in protest against this wanton extravagance. 

A second reason for our non-cooperative attitude 
is the subterranean influence of the munition makers, 
as disclosed by the recent Senate investigation. The 
representatives of these “merchants of death” have 
never been absent from any disarmament conference, 
and they have done everything in their power to 
insure failure, willing to jeopardize the peace of the 
world for the sake of material gain. It is only fair to 


say that they do not want war, that they are always 
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relying upon some fortunate concurrence of events to 


prevent their efforts from resulting in armed conflict, 
but they are determined that the nations of the world 
shall live under the constant threat of war. 
one of them will dare to take the initiative in disarm- 
ing. And what can prevent them from achieving their 


evil designs? Only an aroused public sentiment on the | 
part of intelligent men and women the world over, and | 
especially in our peaceable and peace-loving America. | 

A third reason for our aloofness from international | 
affairs is that policy of isolation which was instituted _ 


during the infancy of the republic and which we persist. 


in perpetuating now that the nation has grown to. 
Under the pretext of avoiding — 


mature statehood. 
entangling alliances and preserving our neutrality, we 
place upon the other nations the responsibility for 


securing and maintaining a peace about which we prate | 


with such pious unction. Let us suppose that two 
years ago, when Italy first announced its warlike in- 
tent, the United States had joined with Great Britain 
and France in notifying the Italian dictator that the 
moment his troops crossed the Ethiopian border with 
hostile intent, he would have arrayed against him the 


moral and economic and, if need be, the military and | 
Not an | 
Italian soldier would have been mobilized. Dictators. | 


naval forces of these three great powers. 


are too fond of power to commit political suicide. 
Furthermore, not a single American soldier would have 
crossed the sea, not a single drop of American blood 
would have been shed, and the cause of world peace 
would have been materially advanced. 

Instead, what did we do? Let the man from 
Ethoipia speak. First, he tells us, when Great Britain 
and France were trying to agree upon some policy 
which would put an end to hostilities, the League of 
Nations addressed a note to the United States and 
other non-member nations asking what our attitude 
would be in case it became necessary to impose sane- 
tions. Would we jeopardize their efforts by insisting 
upon our rights as neutrals? And this was Secretary 
Hull’s reply: “Realizing that war adversely affects 
every country, that it may seriously endanger the 
economic welfare of each, and that it causes untold 
human misery and even threatens the existence of 
civilization, the United States, in keeping with the 
letter and spirit of the Pact of Paris and other peace 
obligations, undertakes at all times to not only exercise 
its moral influence in favor of peace throughout the 
world, but to contribute in every practicable way 
within the limitations of our foreign policy to that end. 
It views with sympathetic interest the individual and 
concerted efforts of other nations to preserve peace or 
to localize and shorten the duration of war.” In other 
words, we will do nothing to prolong hostilities, we 
view with sympathy the efforts of other nations to 
restore peace, but we will not lift a hand to help! 

Next, reports the man from Ethiopia, Congress 
enacted neutrality legislation, placing a temporary 
embargo upon shipment of arms and munitions and 


Then no> 


empowering the President to place a ban upon Amer=. 


lean ships carrying embargo articles, and warning 
Americans that if they traveled upon ships of belliger- 
ents they must do so at their own risk. How lightly 
such a warning is regarded is indicated by the an- 
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or 


nouncement of shipping interests that they would 
continue to call at Italian ports, and of the Standard 
Oil Company that it would continue to sell oil to either 
belligerent. Compare with this the statement of 
Mr. Ford that, since the outbreak of hostilities, no 
product of the Ford Motor Company had been shipped 
to either of the warring nations. _ 

Let us suppose that the League finds it necessary 
to impose military and naval sanctions, attempts to 
blockade Italian ports, and that an American vessel, 
trying to run the blockade, is sunk by a British torpedo 
or a French mine. How long would our neutrality 
stand the strain? From Atlantic to Pacific would be 
heard another ‘““Remember the Maine.”’ Unless the 
Administration exhibited greater powers of resistance 
than we have any reason to expect, we might find our- 
selves dragged into the war on the side of Italy instead 
_of on the side of our natural allies. I prefer to see our 
country step in at the beginning and help to prevent 
war, rather than to have it dragged in later to bring it 
to an inglorious end. (In the words of Mr. Stimson, 
_former Secretary of State: ‘The chief problem of the 
' world today is war prevention, not isolation, for isola- 
tion in the modern world is a fantastic impossibility 
so far as keeping out of economic trouble is concerned.” 
} And he adds: ‘““The only method of saving us from 
) war’s consequences is for all the nations of the world to 
cooperate to prevent war from starting. If it starts, 
it must be at once stamped out before it spreads.’’) 

Under such conditions, could we blame our Ethio- 


Three 


i ej REE giant Christs, many miles apart, tower 
\&7 Be) above people whose ideal is peace. One is in 
We] the Western Hemisphere; two are in the 
@!} Eastern. 
- The Christ of the Western Hemisphere stands on 
the summit of the Andes Mountains to commemorate 
| the peace between Argentina and Chile. These coun- 
1 tries had long been having difficulties about their 
international boundary. The line of demarcation 
_ through the disputed territory was at last settled. In 
} 1898 the United States acted as arbitrator on the 
| boundary question, as it had done previously in 1881, 
and it was hoped that the matter was permanently 
| settled; but the dispute arose again about the owner- 
| ship of the southern end of the continent. This time 
- the outbreak of active hostilities was averted by the 
| exercise of British influence. A report made by 
| British arbitrators was the basis of King Edward’s 
award, signed by him in 1902 and ratified by both 
— countries. 

Argentina and Chile had economic, as well as social 
and political, need of amicable relations, because, as 
long as they were quarreling, there could be no co- 
operation in construction of the important interoceanic 
railway. Peace between these two South American 
~ eountries was an achievement worthy of recognition. 

Senora Angela de Costa dreamed of a permanent 
peace. The idea she conceived of a constant reminder 
for both countries of their duties to preserve the ideal, 
~ took the form of a statue of Christ. Bishop Benavente 


pian friend if he should remind us that what America 
needs today is not neutrality or isolation but more 
effective international cooperation? What we need, 
what the world needs, is moral disarmament, a will to 
peace which shall be as effective in the future as the 
will to war has been in the past. In the day of small 
things, when nations were widely separated and com- 
munications were difficult, an exaggerated nationalism 
was almost inevitable. Today, when all nations are 
bound together in one great economic unit, such an 
attitude is an anachronism. If we are to have peace, 
the nations of the world must abandon this selfish, 
nationalistic policy, take their stand upon right rather 
than might, and put their faith, not in armies and 
navies, but in an international court of justice. 

As for America, what we need, more than any 
other great nation, is to cultivate the international 
mind. Can we not insure that the presence of our 
representatives at the peace-table shall not hinder the 
cause of peace, but that we shall take the initiative in 
creating and maintaining the international machinery, 
which will allay the fear and apprehension which lead 
to competition in arms, and promote as great a rivalry 
in the things that make for peace? Then we may look 
forward with hope and expectation to the coming of 
the time foretold by one of our great poets: 


When the war drum throbs no longer, and the battle- 
flags are furled, 

In the Parliament of Man—the Federation of the 
World. 


Christs 


Helen Eloise Bullock 


urged upon the country the execution of this idea, and 
in 1902 his persistence became effective. 

The statue, created by the young Argentine 
sculptor, Mateo Alonso, is cast from the metal of old 
cannons taken from the ancient fortress outside the 
city of Buenos Aires. It was dedicated in 1904. This 
Christ of the Andes is more than four times life size, and 
its height is accentuated by its elevation on a high 
pedestal, hewn from native rock. With the left hand 
on the cross and the right raised aloft, pointing to the 
heavenly blue, the Christ stands as an enduring monu- 
ment’ to peace and good will. The statue bears an 
inscription which, translated into English, is: “Sooner 
shall these mountains crumble into dust than shall 
Argentines and Chileans break the covenant which at 
the feet of Christ, the Redeemer, they have sworn to 
maintain.” 

A few years ago another peace monument was 
erected on Mount Calvaire in the Valley of Camonica 
in Italy, about seventy-five miles from Milan. This 
gigantic granite statue of Christ was erected to com- 
memorate the signing of the treaty that healed the old 
breach between the Vatican and the royal house of 
Italy. An eminent Italian artist, Timo Bartolotti, 
created this statue of copper, except the head and 
hands, which are of bronze. Being about six times the 
size of a man and located on an elevated site, this 
Christ, too, is a conspicuous reminder of noble resolu- 
tions to maintain harmonious relations. 

In France, also, there is a giant Christ, which 
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arose from the Valley of the Arve in 1934 to serve as 
the tower of a comparatively tiny chapel. Set in the 
background of pine-covered mountains, this Prince of 
Peace blesses the little village of Couppeaux and 
extends his protecting hand above the quiet valley of 
the France that was torn with war only two decades 
ago. 

The little chapel whose thick walls support the 
colossal tower is a restful retreat for worship before 
either of its two altars. By an iron stairway which 
rises in the interior of the tower, one may reach the 
enormous head. Armament was put to good use here, 
as in South America, for cannons that once served in 


Unitarian Cooperation 
Albert C. 


xi RESPOND to the request of the Editor for an 

article on the Oxford Group Movement. 

The interest of the reader, I suspect, will be 

in part to learn why a left-wing Unitarian, 
which is my reputation, should have commerce with a 
multitude of people whose theology is orthodox of the 
most conservative type. 

It is remembered that a year and a half ago when 
I wrote a sympathetic account of what I saw and 
experienced at an international house party in Oxford, 
England, for The Boston Evening Transcript, there was 
something like gentle derision about my “getting 
religion” in an editorial in The Register by Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. He allowed that if my life had been changed 
by the Oxford Group, the movement must have some- 
thing. The fact is, it has. 

I shall not say, and I never have said, how much 
it has done for me. But this I do aver: I found more 
spiritual reality and contagion among the Groupers 
than I had known before. As a Unitarian with a 
faculty highly developed for criticism, a characteristic 
I had in common with most of my colleagues in the 
ministry, and hardly less in the laity, I doubt if 
religion the past twenty years has been more than one- 
tenth the reality which I now feel. 

When another of my ministerial brethren re- 
marked to me incredulously, if not patronizingly, that 
he was glad this thing had happened to me, I replied in 
my best dulcet tone, ‘“Wouldn’t it be good for all of 
us?” It would. 

The trouble with us in the Unitarian household is, 
as the Commission of Appraisal is at pains to say in 

| many a paragraph, that we have no religion vital and 
dynamic enough to make us people of spiritnal power. 
Add us all up and huddle us together and what have 
you? A precarious condition, says the Commission, 
an ebbing religious life that is bringing us near to 
extinction. With all of our pride—most of it of dubi- 
ous quality—in our theological wisdom, we have paled 
and withered, grown stale and lifeless, when just a 
little attention to religion would have saved us from 
the slow, dying rate. 

On the other hand, the Oxford Group Movement 
in these eighteen months has done truly marvelous 
things. Recently there was a luncheon meeting in 
Boston at which the Honorable Carl J. Hambro, 
president of the Norwegian Parliment and dean among 


Can Change the World 


Dieffenbach 


need of religion than of theology. 


such cannot resolve. 


a crisis in his life, and he was “changed.” God 


from falling into silly religious notions and test all his _ 
conduct continually—these Mr. Hambro took seri- 
ously. They are: absolute honesty, absolute purity, 
absolute unselfishness and absolute love. 


war were used for the framework of the staircase. The 
scepter, the aureole, and the crown are plated with 
gold that is dazzling in the sun; however, it Is not the 
glittering brilliance, but the gesture of benediction of 
this imposing Christ, that is impressive. 


Three lofty Christs in three far distant countries rise— 
In South America, France, Italy—where skies 

Are blue and fields are green, or gold with ripened wheat, | 
And where the listening breeze can hear the lambkins bleat, 
Or, in the mountains, thunder loud reverberates, 

But passes into silence where peace calmly waits. | 
Three Christs, whose loving benedictions never cease, | 
Erected as three monuments to lasting peace! ( 


the delegates to the Assembly of the League of Nations,| 
delivered an address which has been movingly inter- 
preted in an editorial in The Register by Harold L. 
Fraser, a member, if you please, of King’s Chapel,— 
one of Dr. Perkins’s parishioners. 

Mr. Fraser described Mr. Hambro as “an inter- 
national leader in the Oxford Group Movement.’) 
Seven hundred people in Boston crowded upon the, 
words of this man who is glad to call himself a politi-| 
cian. Many Unitarians were there. Why not? It was | 
expected that there would be not more than four 
hundred present, for the invitations were limited on | 
account of the room. 

Among the guests was a prominent Jewish editor. 
and leader. Something beneath and above and beyond | 
any theological concept must have got him there, for’ 
he is interested. The plain fact is, if I may digress for | 
a moment, the Oxford Group Movement nowhere 
permits theology to crowd itself out in front of religion. 
Theology is a framework, and it is always present. 
though it ought never to be obtrusive anywhere when | 
the business in hand is spiritual revolution. The| 
warm, human, quickening, radiant and changing | 
power of religion completely envelops the intellectual 
structure. Not a joint shows through. And yet the | 
structure is absolutely necessary, else religion would 
“collapse gelatinously.”’ 

But my theology, while it differs from that of some 
of my Oxford Group friends, does not separate me 
spiritually by a hair’s breadth from any one of them. 
It is true, I do not thrust it in anyone’s face—my | 
theology, I mean. There is a time for theology and | 
there is a time for religion. I can stil] enjoy an intel- | 
lectual feast with anyone who can instract me in| 
metaphysics, and no subject appeals to me more than | 
the issue of humanism and theism. But I have greater | 


| 


Certain crises come in our lives that theology as | 
I have had mine, and so have | 
you had yours, good reader. Well, Mr. Hambro had 


changed him, he says. The four absolutes of. the | 
Oxford Group which check a man, that is, keep him | 


(All religi- 
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ous qualities are absolutes.) It is miraculous how 
this statesman carried his religion with the four-fold 
standard into his international work. 

This autumn when the Italo-Ethiopian crisis 
confronted the League it is said Geneva became a city 
with a new spiritual atmosphere because the Oxford 
Group team of seven hundred indefatigable life- 
changers were already there seeking out individuals 
; and telling them what Christ’s way for the world 
is. 

_ They call it a supra-national revolution, which 
begins with the single person. Not appeals by lobby- 
ists for votes in the League this way or that; not 
petitions circulated by enthusiasts for Utopia, to be 
signed and forgotten; not warm resolutions that begin 
to languish before the meeting is adjourned—none of 
these familiar things is the way of the Oxford Group. 
Religion is personal. Social and political issues are 
met and settled by bad men, careless men who are 
changed into good men one by one, and they make the 
good effective in other men one by one till the number 
becomes a multitude of persons. 

The attitude of the League of Nations in this 
grave juncture of history has been much better than 
many people expected, and it is declared that the 
Oxford Group was the chief instrumentality for the 
change. I believe it helped mightily. Mr. Fraser 
says: “At Geneva, the nerve center of the world today, 
this group is exercising a strong and growing influence. 
M. Benes, president of the League of Nations Council, 
tendered a luncheon recently to the representatives of 
forty-four nations, at which the Oxford Groupers had 
their chance to insist that those nations, through the 
individuals in them, must surrender to God.” That 
was before the League took action. 

Again, Mr. Fraser: ‘In other countries of the 
world, things are happening. Under Mr. Hambro’s 
leadership, this group has conducted something like a 
revival which has swept across Norway like a flame, 
changing lives in its course. He reported at this 
Boston luncheon that ‘Denmark has been shaken like 
a leaf.’ In Canada and other countries of the world, 
and this is significant, not the common people only, 
but the rulers, the politicians, the men who dictate 
policies, are listening to the demand of this group for 
God-guided lives.” 

In Boston, Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, founder 
and leader of the Oxford Group Movement, told me 
why the international team has come to the United 


States. They want to change this country! Before 
this article is printed there will have been a great 
Oxford Group meeting in New York, with statesmen 
from Washington present and some of them witness- 
ing. Groupers have seen the President. Secretary of 
State Hull has warmed to their purposes, and so has 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. There is a faith 
not of this world in the Oxford Group Movement that 
religion can bring us out of our depression and our 
desperation to peace and prosperity, though I hasten 
to say the material end of the efficacious work is never 
permitted to get out of its proper place. The spiritual 
is first, and ‘‘all these things shall be added.” 

But, I know someone is saying, you have not told 
us what the Oxford Group Movement is. Oh, but I 
have. What it does it is. These people believe in God 
while others waver. They find in their faith life- 
changing power. First, they surrender. That is 
before all.. By meditation, study and prayer in their 
quiet times they are guided according to their four 
absolutes in all of their behavior. They square up— 
that is, make restitution for—the injuries, wrongs, 
sins, they have done, and share their lives with others, 
not hesitating to tell the most intimate things out of 
their past and how they have been changed. These 
personal ‘‘sharing”’ testimonies are generally not public 
recitations, but are between individuals. They keep 
alive by changing other lives; that is, not they but the 
Spirit working through them. 

Once there was terrific criticism that the Oxford 
Group Movement was only the old-time selfish per- 
sonal “salvation” business. It was said also that the 
Groupers were subsidized in effect by the people of 
plenty and privilege; amazing articles were printed 
that they were reactionary on all social questions. 
Another shaft was that only the nice people, the up- 
and-outs, were welcome in the movement—a social 
register of the best sinners. 

What is the fact? None of the foregoing criticisms 
is based on fact. There is nothing in the Oxford Group 
Movement which is at variance at any point with 
traditional Christianity. I have heard a thousand 
Groupers give their witness; seen them living radiantly 
day by day; known their almost incredible dedication, 
quest and persistence; beheld their countless miracles 
of changing lives. I am not able to understand why 
they should meet any opposition in Christendom. Let 
us Unitarians cooperate with them and overcome the 
world. 


The Need of a New Technique in Unitarianism 
W. Rupert Holloway 


5) HIPON the motion of the writer, the ministers of 
4 | the Western Unitarian Conference, as- 
SG Bi sembled at the annual meeting in 1934, 
GAM) appointed a committee of five to deliberate 
upon the need of a new technique in our Unitarian 
field. This committee concluded it would offer at the 
1935 conference a report based upon the experiment 


«A second article on the Madison Plan, by Professor Albert 
Croft, will appear in an early issue of The Register. 


conducted at Madison, Wisconsin, in group-thinking 
and group-action. 

The basis of the Madison experiment was, first, a 
rejection of individualism; and, second, a hearty 
acceptance of a psychology that put the emphasis on 
the historic idea of the church, viz., as an organic 
society of persons holding like-mindedness to be essen- 
tial to the promotion of the religious life. 

The Madison plan, therefore, was to return to the 
idea of a communal church, in no old-fashioned sense, 
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but rather along the lines of the church as a sharer in 
the life of the larger community, the end of religious 
effort being the provision of the “good life’ as modern 
people envisaged it. The like-mindedness to be 
cultivated, it was held, could be based only upon a 
frank fact-finding basis. The church, accepting, as 
far as it was able, the role of leadership, must deal with 
the problems of persons and of society as it found them. 

Before proceeding with an outline of the Madison 
plan, it is necessary to point out that there always has 
been a basis of like-mindedness among Unitarians. 
Despite the boast of “individualism” and the advocacy 
of a laissez-faire policy in the denomination, Unitarian- 
ism has had to be a group concept and a group practice. 
All the values cherished by Unitarians (freedom of 
thought, freedom of the pulpit and the pew, the use of 
reason instead of tradition, ete.) have been group 
values. No Unitarian has had freedom of any sort 
unless it was guaranteed by the group, but Unitarians 
have seemingly held the idea that freedom of mind and 
action was purely a type of release of the individual 
from coercion. Freedom is a social way of life within 
the group environment. Moreover, freedom is not an 
end in itself but is a tool whereby we hope to achieve 
some sort of satisfaction. 

In the second place, it was plain that our boasted 
privilege of laissez-faire was only too evidently part of 
a culture that had been outgrown. Today, the 
emphasis is not upon the person but upon society. 
Group psychology, practically speaking, rests upon the 
obvious ground that the controls of life are in the 
hands of groups, not individuals. As every sociologist 
points out, institutions are of more importance than 
persons. We cannot settle a problem in the modern 
world by viewing it purely as a personal problem. 
Unitarianism itself can only be understood as a group 
phenomenon and as an institution. 

The Madison plan seeks to extend this like- 
mindedness of the Unitarian group and to bring it 
up to date. How necessary it is to make this effort 
we must take for granted. Unitarians are speaking an 
ancient language when they Say, as they often do, 
ministers and laymen alike, that no two Unitarians 
think the same way and that each is free to follow his 
own light. Since the rise of the scientific spirit, we 
have come to realize that in the search for truth there 
is a community of effort and of technique. No 
scientist follows his own light; he follows the truth as 
it is discovered by cooperative effort; he guides his 
thinking by the logic of the facts. That he may have 
glimpses of unique insight does not make him inde- 
pendent of the common search for truth. If any 
scientist began at scratch he would get nowhere; he 
works in unison with his colleagues living and dead. 

The freedom that Unitarians enjoy is a freedom 
gained by the same cooperative process; the intelli- 
gence that we use is not a product of the individual but 
is dependent upon a common culture. Now, since 
like-mindedness is the necessary ingredient in any 
solution of human problems, we Unitarians as a 
religious group must devise techniques by which to 
extend it. The Madison plan aims simply to follow the 
usual scientific procedure—to submit ourselves as a 
group to the discipline of the facts. We take a problem 
cf today that deals either with personal reconstruction 


or social reconstruction (the two go hand-in-hand) and — 
face it in a spirit of truthfulness. At least, that is what | 
we strive to do. Our objective, of course, is discovery: | 
can we find a method by which to solve the problem; 
can we help the person and the community to reach | 
the happier life? There is no guarantee that we can do | 
anything to ameliorate a particular condition; our first 
task is to scrutinize the situation and to think mutually | 
about it. 

There are obvious difficulties in the way of this | 
technique. Unitarian churches are not like-minded in 
many ways. Our group in Madison is a composite of | 
many varying attitudes and conflicting outlooks; we 
have Socialists, Progressives, Democrats, Republicans, — 
and what not, who wish to act towards life in radically — 
different ways. The fact that they call themselves | 
Unitarians does not help them to solve one problem | 
on a mutual basis. Only by facing facts and transcend- | 
ing differences in the light of the immediate human | 
need are they able to free themselves from prejudice. | 

Take, for example, the housing problem in a com- | 
munity, the fact that any given city has a slum area | 
which should be wiped out: we have the group face the | 
problem, decide what to do about it, and then make an | 
effort to improve the situation. Group-thinking and | 
group-action provide a new stimulus and create a new | 
fellowship. The individual who sits in the circle merely — 
to vent his prejudices or his own unique slant on the. 
problem has to become more open-minded or to lose 
his function in the group. 

One could take a theological puzzle and submit it 
to the logic of the same technique. Humanism versus 
theism has been a bone of contention in the denomina- 
tion. There has been more heat than light generated 
in the struggle. Or we can put the “‘hope’”’ of immor- 
tality to the group-test. We have not dealt with such 
questions in the Madison group because we have been 
concerned more with problems arising out of the de- 
pression—the plight of the unemployed, the psychic 
sickness of persons on relief—but we see no end to the 
creative possibilities of the new technique in bringing 
about a new sort of like-mindedness. The decadence of 
the denomination is due mainly to the fact that we | 
have no consciousness of a group function. 

By this method, algo, we are able to project our- 
selves into community life. The individual reformer 
has had his day. The need now is for effective group 
organization in the field of reform. And the best of 
our method is that it is a very democratic process; the 
leadership comes from the group, not from a dictator. 
We do not expect some sort of supernatural ‘‘guid- 
ance” to arise from the group’s deliberation; we 
realize clearly that the interaction of persons in any 
group produces new ideas and results in a new dynamic 
spirit. We seek the best expert opinion in fields where 
research has been done. Our religious striving ulti- 
mately rests upon our desire to increase human 
happiness. 


* * * 


VISION, 
Charles G. Girelius 
Allured by dreams of unreached beauty, 
I seek my goal with eager zest,— 
A prize that calls for more than duty, 
A height that lies beyond my best. 
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LAND OF THE FREE 


/ Land of the Free. By Herbert Agar. 
} Boston: Houghton MifflinCompany, $38.50. 


| The author has chosen his title for this 
| work without obvious cynicism. He be- 
j lieves that the “mountain nymph, Sweet 
) Liberty,’’ continues to hold a place at 
least in the platonic affections of a number 
1 of his compatriots. She is most esteemed 
{ in the great Mississippi valley, and suffers 
+ the most shocking neglect in the Hastern 
: cities, where, by Mr. Agar’s account, men 
are so lost to all manly feeling as to be 
incapable of indignation or surprise even 
| when they are faced with adulteries and 
} perversions. They have come to this pass, 
} he maintains, as a consequence of the 
| excesses of capitalism, our latter-day 
| Hamiltons having kept on smiting the 
) rock of the national credit until all that 
i gushes forth is a hollow sound. A more 
)) heartening din is produced by this author’s 
reiteration o° the rallying cry of the 
) founders of the republic, and especially 
| Jefferson and Adams. Their dream of a 
| nation of small artisans and petty pro- 
| prietors is one which, Mr. Agar contends, 
Hl is still capable of realization, even in the 
| face of a rapid extension elsewhere of the 
| principles of Karl Marx. What we need 
| is: a reformation of industry, to the end 
that it may be reduced from its unwieldy 
bulk to -humanly intelligible proportions; 
and a reformation of finance, to the end 
that our national credit may not be pul- 
_ verized by the inveterate smitings of our 
latter-day Hamiltons. 
One is naturally curious as to how such 
millennial changes are to be implemented, 
and especially the politics of it. First of all, 
Mr. Agar insists, we shall have to be serious 
about it! That, however, is too much to 
hope in the case of our city-dwellers, who 
are woefully ‘‘caponized.” It is too much 
to hope from the North, a quarter to which 
in the past men have looked most for 
seriousness; here the habit of contempla- 
tion, as opposed to “setting ahead,” has 
become blasted in the bud by the acerbities 
of the climate. With the East and the 
North thus both “out,” it would seem the 
event must await the outcome of Mr. 
Agar’s own courtship of the ‘‘mountain 
nymph,” and perhaps of the Democratic 
Party, from his coign of vantage on the 
staff of the Louisville Cowrier-J ournal. 
Robert S. Tapley. 


* * 


OXFORD GROUP 
Life Began Yesterday. By Stephen 
Foot. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
175 pp. $1.50. 
This is a new Oxford Group book, 
written by a House Master of an English 
college. Before teaching, Mr. Foot was a 


BOOK REVIEWS 


representative of Shell oil interests in 
Mexico and South America, and during 
the war he served as a commissioned army 
officer. Mr. Foot is more persuasive than 
most of the Oxford Group writers. For 
one thing, he does not adopt that attitude 
of moral superiority which irritates the 
unconverted reader of such earlier books 
as A. J. Russell’s ‘For Sinners Only.”’ He 
does not assume that whoever declines to 
join the Buchmanites does so because of 
matters on his conscience which he dare not 
confess. Undoubtedly religion has been 
made more real for Mr. Foot, as for many 
others, by the appeal and fellowship of the 
Group movement. How far in religious 
understanding such a movement can carry 
its followers is another question. The 
kinds of office dishonesty which Mr. Foot 
mentions on page sixty-three (“reading 
novels concealed in desk,” ‘‘slipping out 
for a drink at odd times during the day,” 
etc.) are present among us, no doubt, but 
it is hard to believe that there are many 
even nominal Christians who need to spend 
much time and effort on that level of 
character development. And it is a long 
hard climb from honesty in such matters 
to the kind of honesty and fairmindedness 
which can solve the problems of our in- 
dustrial and international life. In other 
words, there is no more evidence here, than 
in other Group books, of a realistic grasp 
upon the larger difficulties of applying 
religion to the life of our time. 
Frank O. Holmes. 


* * 


SYNAGOGUE-FINANCING 


Financial Security for the Syna- 
gogue. By Jacob D. Schwarz. Cincinnati: 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. 

The Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gations comprises the Reform Jewish con- 
gregations throughout the United States 
and Canada. Among the activities it 
sponsors is a special bureau concerned with 
the business end of congregational life. 
Of late, the matter of synagogue-financing 
has called not only for a revision of plans 
and standards but, also, for a searching of 
heart as to what is valuable and indispens- 
able and what is of secondary importance 
and might be dropped without impairing 
the spiritual life of the congregation. 
Rabbi Jacob D. Schwarz, as director of 
this department, has carried on extensive 
research and has been in close touch with 
practically every congregation in the 
Union. In the pamphlet before us he 
focuses his information and experience on 
the matter of ‘Financial Security for the 
Synagogue.” The booklet is crammed 
with information, which church executives 
will find valuable. The chapter headings 


reveal the scope and the practical char- 
acter of the booklet: ‘“Membership Pay- 
ments as the First Line of Defense,” “A 
Budget That Aims to Restore and Up- 
build,” “Methods of Augmenting Income 
for Stability and Progress,’’ ‘Membership, 
the Lifeblood of the Synagogue,” “An 
Activity Program to Satisfy Every Need,” 
“Responsibility and Participation as In- 
surance Against Insecurity.” : 

The author summarizes his findings with 
the words of Seneca: ‘‘No wind is favorable 
to the ship that has no port.” To this the 
author adds: “The synagogue, like any 
other enterprise that wants to be success- 
ful, must have a definite goal and must 
hold that goal clearly before the eyes of its 
constituency. Membership must be vital- 
ized by investing it with participation and 
responsibility.” 

Beryl D. Cohon. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Cooperation and the World Mission. 
By John R. Mott. New York: International 
Missionary Council Press. $1.00. 

Conspectus of Cooperative Mis- 
sionary Enterprises. By Charles H Fahs 
and Helen Davis. New York: International 
Missionary Council Press. $1.25. 

Dr. Mott, in a forward-looking and con- 
structive manner has given, in a condensed 
form, the result of his world-wide observa- 
tion of Christian missions. It is the aim 
of the International Missionary Council to 
unite the Christian missionary forces. 
Such a unifying movement has been in 
existence since the World Missionary Con- 
ference was held at Edinburgh, in 1910. 
The cooperative Protestant missionary 
enterprises have been carried forward 
since the International Missionary Council 
at Jerusalem in 1928. 

In the Conspectus of Cooperative Mis- 
sionary Enterprises, there is an authori- 
tative compendium of union mission proj- 
ects, which will prove a valuable work of 
reference for missionary administrators, 
for officials of cooperative missionary un- 
dertakings, and for union enterprises. 

William A. Marzolf. 


Social Work Year Book. By Fred S. 
Hall. New York City: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 698 pp. 44.00. 

The Russell Sage Foundation renders 
an exceedingly worthwhile service to social 
work, and indeed to general social edu- 
cation, in the publication of the Year 
Book. This is the third issue and is, as 
its editor claims that it should be, a 
record of what exists today in the field of 
organized social work throughout the 
country. In one sense it is an encyclopedia 
for social work as well as a list of the 
agencies, both public and private. It 
contains an excellent index. The book is 
invaluable to all who are in any way con- 
cerned with social work. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
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LTHOUGH historical parallels are never exact, 
JN there are certain similarities between Napoleon 
and Mussolini on the one hand and Emperor 
Haile Selassie of Ethiopia and Toussaint Louverture, 
leader of the Haitian Revolution, on the other that 
merit consideration. Just as the campaign against 
Toussaint was launched in the fourteenth year of the 
French Revolution, just so the attempt to destroy the 
independence of Ethiopia comes in the fourteenth 
year of the Fascist Regime. American and English 
friends of the Negro viewed the first struggle in 
America of Negroes to win their freedom in somewhat 
the same way that today friends of Ethiopia view the 
attempt to maintain the independence of the so-called 
“Last of Free Africa.” Substantially the same motives 
that led Napoleon to seek the recovery of France’s 
richest colony now impel Mussolini to yearn for the 
allegedly rich territory of Ethiopia. Indeed, the paral- 
lel between Napoleon and Mussolini is so striking that 
M. de la Fouchardiere, writing in L’Oewvre of Paris, has 
already compiled an imaginary diary that Mussolini 
keeps after his exile to Saint Helena by the English. 
Emperor Haile Selassie might do well to ponder 
the suggested parallel between himself and Toussaint. 
After the administration of President John Adams had 
aided Toussaint to gain virtual independence, the 
friendship of Thomas Jefferson for France brought 
about a change of policy that contributed materially 
to the temporary victory of the French. Domestic 
politics and the international situation governed the 
policy of the United States, just as they today deter- 
mine the policy of Great Britain and of France. Evi- 
dence of this may be seen in the postponing of the 
embargo on oil to Italy. This postponement was 
probably due to the establishment by the Japanese of 
the “autonomous” state of North China. F rance and 
Great Britain realize that if war were to ensue between 
them and Italy the Japanese would surely set up 
another “autonomous” state that would cover at least 
the territory down to the Yangtse. Events in North 
China (and in Egypt) may well determine the fate of 
Ethiopia, just as events in the United States deter- 


mined the fate of Toussaint. The murder of a J. apanes4j 
soldier in Asia may easily result in Italy’s continuing} 
to receive enough oil to permit her to “civilize” more 
thousands of dead Ethiopians. 

Haile Selassie should remember, then, the famous} 
words of Wendell Phillips, who attributed Toussaint’g}} 
downfall to the fact that “‘he had faith in the whitall 
man’s word.” But Mussolini might also read that } 
portion of Napoleon’s writings in which he said 
“The expedition against Saint Domingue was the 
greatest mistake of my life. I should have come toa 
terms with the black chiefs.”’ 


Rayford W. Logan. 


7K * 


RELIGIOUS UNITY AND SOCIAL ACTION 


NITARIANS who seek to understand the im- 
plications of church social action will benefit 
greatly by a pamphlet entitled, “Churches inj} 

Social Action—Why and How,” issued recently b 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
which is being sent by the Department of Socia 
Relations to all of our churches.* Discussing ‘th 
functions of the church as prophet, priest, and teacher 
in the field of social relations,” this very significant. 
handbook gives the modernist Protestant rationale of 
social action; presents a detailed discussion of specifidl 
techniques and methods in peace, racial and economie 
relations; includes a bibliography and list of related||] 
religious and secular agencies. We do not believe] 
that, relative to their numbers, Unitarians have lagged 
behind the evangelical denominations in instrumenting 
our faith, but the wider experience available through | 
the contacts and machinery of the Federal Council has | 
produced a document that is rich in suggestive material 
for those who desire to add constructive action to 
thought and feeling in religious matters. 

It is particularly pertinent to our present thinking | 
in these matters that the author does not seek to merge | 
the prophetic, teaching and priestly functions of the 
church. The socialization of religion demands adjust- 
ments in all of these phases of church behavior. More-_ 
over, the cause of social action is held to demand com- 
mittees in local churches as well as regional and }} 
national councils directly and explicitly responsible | 
for drawing up programs and promoting cooperation |} 
in their fulfillment. Churchmen are urged to take the | 
risks of social action, since “it is an ominous sign of 
spiritual decay when the church is not under fire.”’ 

To read this handbook is to become convinced 
that an important by-product of religiously motivated 
social action may ultimately be a unity of the forward- 
looking religious forces of America that has never been 
approximated on a strictly doctrinal basis. Socially 
conscious Unitarians, out of the demands of theist- 
humanist cooperation, have developed a common 
meeting place for action that is neither Christo-centrie 
nor theo-centric. To each member is left, as am 
individual matter, the development of sanctions for 
his action. Unitarians may be “striving for the co- | 
operative commonwealth” instead of the “kingdom — 
of God.” They may find it more satisfactory to sanc- 


een a 


res 


*Churches in Social Action. How and Why. By James 
Myers. Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 40 pages. Paper. 10c. 
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tion their programs by claims of natural necessity, 
than by “the name of God.’’ They may test human 
relationships by the ideal needs of all persons, rather 
than by the ideals of just one person—Jesus. The 
standard “human”? may seem more inclusive and 
moving to them than the standard “Christian.” In 
these matters. we ourselves are far from agreed. But 
we are able to cooperate in action. ‘T’o read this book- 
let is to realize that a vast community of interest also 
exists between ourselves and these modernists. When, 
despite creedal differences that might obtrude in 
eff orts toward common worship, we discover ourselves 
striving to fulfill the same objectives as our neighbors, 
the barriers that hitherto have kept us apart would 
seem to have resolved themselves in action. Thus 
action may be the one method of reaching a dynamic 
spiritual unity. 
Edwin H. Wilson. 
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LET’S FIGHT FOR FAIR PLAY! 


SSUES have a way of becoming confused, and the 
one involved in American participation in the 
forthcoming Olympic Games, scheduled to be 

held in Hitler’s capital, is no exception. 

Americans, as a whole and for understandable 
reasons, do not like the way Der Fuehrer and his Nazi 
legions have been carrying on. We have sought to 
express this disapproval in various ways, notably 
through an economic boycott. The popular demand, 
coming at this juncture, to keep American teams out 
of the World Olympics next summer, unless they are 
moved outside of Germany, has appeared to many 
people an exact parallel to the economic boycott, and 
it is maintained that there is no valid basis for such 
an action. 

This contention appeals to two general principles. 
First, we have no moral right to say that a German city 
is less worthy to entertain the Games than an Amer- 
ican city. If a Jewish soccer player was stoned to 
death by a Nazi mob in a game between German and 
Polish teams, so do American mobs sometimes lynch 
Negroes. Second, athletic contests should not be used 
as political instruments for meddling in other coun- 
tries’ affairs. We affirm a hearty sympathy with both 
principles; but they are irrelevant to the issue. 

The question is not, do we approve or disapprove 
of Brownshirtism? But rather, will the established 
rules and principles governing the World Olympic 
Games be honored if those games are held in Berlin? 
We see good reasons for believing that they will not. 

We know that the Nazis have thoroughly racial- 
ized sports, which is a clear violation of the Olympic 
rules and of the established concept of athletics. 
And as for keeping athletics out of politics, we know 
that the surest way of getting them into politics is by 
holding the Games in Germany. The Olympics will 
almost certainly be used by the Reich authorities as 
an effective argument to the German people that the 
world approves of Hitler’s doctrines and policies. 

In the face of these facts we do not see how 
American teams can participate in the Games if they 
are held in Germany. To do so would constitute a 
violation of the principle of fair play. 

Hugh Stevenson Ticrer. 


PACIFISTS BEWARE 

UST now we are told that the pacifists under the 
leadership of the Society of Friends are preparing 
a major offensive. They plan a battle of the 
spirit in which they wil! wield only spiritual weapons. 
For all of us much is at stake in this battle. A mistake 
in strategy may place men of the highest purpose 

unwittingly as tools in unscrupulous hands. 

In the present crisis three likely courses are open 
to the citizen of the United States. He may stand for 
the uncompromising neutrality of his country. He 
may urge full cooperation of the United States with 
the fifty-two nations of the League in the condemna- 
tion of clear Italian aggression and in the rigid ap- 
plication of non-military sanctions against Italy. He 
may take the stand of absolute pacifism upon a 
sociological, a moral or a religious premise. 

In theory any of these three positions is clear, 
straightforward, and simple. But danger appears 
when they are combined, as they essentially must be, 
in the realism of practice. The uncompromising 
pacifist who takes his stand on the highest religious 
premise may find himself a bed-fellow with the isola- 
tionist who, for purely selfish reasons, renounces the 
international responsibilities of his nation, with the 
business man who will protest in the name of inter- 
ference with present trade, or with the potential 
profiteer. Thus with the purest motives he may share 
in the frustration of sanctions and in the destruction 
of the one organization which shows promise of re- 
placing the old and intolerable balance of power. 

On the other hand, the strict enforcement of 
neutrality laws, as they are now interpreted by the 
Department of State, may be the most effective way 
of throwing the influence of the United States on the 
side of sanctions when the American people could not 
possibly be persuaded to support deliberately the judg- 
ment and the instrument of the League. Indeed, just. 
now circumstance and policy seem to have conspired to 
give the State Department a great moment. 

However significant this moment may be in the 
realism of international affairs, it must be remembered 
that it is only a moment. It is unstable because it is 
not backed by the moral will of the nation. The effect 
of this instability may be the demoralization of the 
League nations in their attempt to carry sanctions 
into effect. It may, on the other hand, produce a false 
optimism among those citizens of the United States. 
who believe that peace can only come with justice, and 
justice only be secured by the international organiza- 
tion of those peoples willing to accept their burden of 
international responsibility. 

The moment may go. It may be shattered by 
forces at home or abroad; and when it goes, sooner or 
later, this nation will be driven to make its moral 
judgment and to accept its just responsibilities. We 
cannot live forever in a fool’s paradise, even though 
the strategy of the State Department does seem for 
the moment to be inspired. And if the high motives 
of the uncompromising pacifists force them to ignore 
the complicated forces at play in the reality of this 
world, a fair portion of the blood may be upon their 
own hands. We say this with feeling because we 
count ourselves among the uncompromising pacifists. 

Leslie T. Penningtcn. 
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Letters to the Editor 


AGAIN—FORM C 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The task of filling out “Form C” has 
always been delegated to me. Therefore 
I am particularly appreciative of Dr. 
Vivian Pomeroy’s editorial, which ap- 
peared in The Register of November 21. 
In fact I get an especial glee from many of 
his contributions. 

I have often felt very rebellious about 
“Form C,” but just recently had decided to 
smother that hate and dutifully to send it 
inontime. And try to be amused instead of 
angry. 

I wonder if others find it a source of 
temptation? I find it difficult to make 
myself be perfectly honest. Who will 
know if I report the attendance as sixty- 
five instead of sixty, or if a few extras are 
tacked on the church-school report? 

And when I see some minister reporting 
ninety parish calls in a month—I am so 
ashamed of my husband’s twenty that I 
omit that report entirely. 

Many of our people do not favor chris- 
tenings, few seem to get married and we 
are terribly short of funerals. 

Then I read in a communication from 
Beacon Street that “it is through these 
reports that we follow the work which you 
are doing, and it is upon them that the 
Budget Committee depends in making its 
recommendations for the coming year.” 

No doubt “number of additions to 
membership” means something. But how 
can the minister or people be held respons- 
ible for “membership losses by removal 
from town’’? 

And how can be told in a space of three 
lines ‘‘special hindrances or encouragements 
in the work,” or ‘new plans and endeavors” 
in a still more limited space? 

And how can we have fresh ones of 
either every month? 

“Coming events’ is easy and can be 
answered with honesty and enthusiasm. 

But just how much of the real work of a 
church does this report show? One cannot 
help but wonder. 

Thank you, Dr. Pomeroy, and I will 
have my “wicked little pleasure” in 
seconding your motion for a nice bonfire. 

A minister’s wife. 
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MR. FRASER—PLEASE EXPLAIN 


‘To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I was surprised when I found you had 
published my letter of September 25, deal- 
ing with the foreign situation as applied to 
the League of Nations. However, I cannot 
help but feel that my remarks were more 
than justified by subsequent events that 
have taken place in Europe over the Italo- 
Ethiopian situation. 

I did want to see a broader view, on 


situations of this nature, in the editorials 
and news comments of The Christian 
Register; because I hated to see such a fine 
and worth-while publication become one- 
sided. I was well aware you had plenty of 
readers capable of writing on this subject 
from the other side and was pleased to have 
the privilege of reading the editorial by 
Rev. Hugh S. Tigner, ‘‘Watchman, Tell 
Us of the Night,’’ which appeared in the 
October 17 issue. He brought out the 
fact that, while England lays claims to 
altruistic motives in what she is doing, she 
has her own selfish ends uppermost. For 
this Government to inject itself into the 
controversy simply means we must take 
sides in something that is not our concern, 
and there is no surer way of getting into a 
war if it goes that far. 

No one can doubt for one moment that 
England is worried over the situation, and 
especially as it applies to the Lake Tana 
district, the headwaters and source of the 
Blue Nile. England, naturally, doesn’t 
want Italy to interfere or divert these 
waters to her own use (in case she should 
be successful) as it would ruin her project 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. She will 
undoubtedly fight if she has to to preserve 
her claims in this regard, but that is no 
reason why this country should fight. 

“Impressions of Mexico,” by Professor 
J. Anton de Haas, in the October 24 issue, 
was timely and to the point in exposing the 
selfish motives of the Catholic Church in 
that country. The priests don’t like giving 
up their easy life, which was at the expense 
of the suffering and poverty of their 
followers. Our Government should not 
interfere in the internal affairs of a friendly 
neighbor, even if that request should come 
from a foreign political power, represented 
by the Pope in Vatican City. 

The editorial, ‘This Oxford Group,” by 
Harold L. Fraser, in the November 7 issue, 
would indicate that he really believed what 
he was writing about; hence if possible and 
consistent with The Christian Register, 
would you kindly have him explain just 
how it is possible for one to accomplish 
the things he claims for the followers of this 
Group? To quote in part: “.... 650 
men and women of the Oxford Group, 
gathering to show equal enthusiasm for a 
proposal to make over the world by per- 
suading all people in it to make absolute 
surrender of their lives to the direct control 
and guidance of God. (Italics ours.) They 
offer this as the only solution for the world’s 
problems.’ How do they accomplish this 
end? To me God is a force or power that 
controls this universe of worlds, and I am 
unable to believe in a personal being that 
looks after our personal wants or needs. I 
am perfectly willing to be shown otherwise, 
but until something more tangible than 


mere beliefs or claims of certain individuais 
is produced I am afraid I shall have to 
adhere to my own ideas. No one has ever 
seen God, nor have we any proof of anyone 
who has ever talked with such an indi- 
vidual; yet I cannot see how any human 
can doubt the force or power that keeps us 
going. How is it possible for human 
beings to “surrender their lives to the 
direct control and guidance of God’”— 
something intangible? 
F. A. Bridinger. 
Bell, Calif. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

For the past four years field workers of 
the American Friends Service Committee 
have been living with the people and their 
problems in the coal fields of Eastern Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia. They have been moving forward in 
progressive experiments in rehabilitation— 
first, emergency child feeding and clothing 
relief, then trade training, and now adult 
education and adjustment in human rela- 
tions. The Federal Council of Churches is 
giving active cooperation in this program. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of 
the work is the fact that keen, alert young 
miners are constantly being discovered by 
our Friendly Advisers, who are helping to 
train them for possible future leadership 
in their communities. 

The sad death of one of these outstand- 
ing men, Charles Murray, a young union 
miner, throws into high relief the signif- 
icance of his own comments last spring at 
the closing exercises of the adult-education 
classes begun by our workers and carried 
on by a representative local committee 
under the title of ‘““The People’s Univer- 
sity.” 

“Many people look upon education as a 
means of enabling them to get better jobs. 
As a result of the classes this winter, I have 
come to realize that education is not 
simply for the purpose of helping us hold 
down our jobs, but to draw us out, to help 
us get more out of life, and to help us make 
the industry and the community better 
places in which to work and live.” 

If industrial relations in the coal industry 
are to be lifted from the type of feudal re- 
lationships which have characterized them 
during the past two decades, it will be 
done by the development of a high type of 
leadership among both operators and 
miners, who are resolved to make mining a 
better job to work at and mining towns 
better places in which to live. 

Help is urgently needed to make possible 
the continuance of this educational and 


leadership program this fall and winter. Wet 
Contributions may be mailed to Olive Van _ 


Horn, Treasurer, Coal Areas Committee, 
Room 612, 105 Hast 22nd Street, New York. 
James Myers, Industrial Secretary, 
Federal Council of Churches. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Rededication of Springfield Church 


The Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass., a beautiful Gothic structure erected 
in 1869, was formally rededicated on the 
| afternoon of Sunday, November 17. Since 
| early June this church has been in the 
| process of rebuilding under the supervision 
| of Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., the architect. 

A richly appointed chancel with a fine 

new organ, and a new lighting system, 
improve both the appearance and the 
restfulness of the auditorium. In the 
Assembly Room at the rear of the building, 
the relocation of stage and kitchen allow 
greater ease and pleasure for the various 
parish activities. Moreover, the senti- 
| mental values so peculiarly a part of the 
love of the individual for his church home 
have been greatly increased. Memorials 
| to many a former member of the society or 
to the loved ones of present members, have 
4 been utilized to meet the greater part of the 
i rebuilding expense. All contributions were 
} voluntary, and were secured through the 
} devoted and indefatigible efforts of the 
|, minister, Rev. Owen Whitman Eames. 
H The chancel arch, in memory of Anna S. 
| Dewey, a gift of her daughter, Mrs. William 
| E. Gilbert, completely alters the front of 
} the church auditorium. Of masonry con- 
q struction, and matching in color the brown 
} stone columns which separate the nave 
from the side aisles, the arch rises majesti- 
cally toward the high vaulted ceiling, and 
provides a perfect frame for the jewel-like 
beauty within the chancel. The arch is 
_ bordered with a decorative design in green, 
} red and black matching the Gilbert 
memorial window at the opposite end of the 
auditorium. 

Ecclesiastical red and gold glow from the 
chancel. At the center rear, light falls 
through a_ three-panel Gothic window 
stained in rich shades of red, blue and 
t green. Christ as King is the central figure. 
- This window, a fit companion piece to the 
magnificent windows which line the side 
aisles, .and the inspiring Resurrection 
_ window at the north end of the church, is a 
memorial to William Wallace McClench. 

Above the chancel window a gorgeous 
diaper design in blue, gold and deep crim- 
son makes of the wall space a rich brocade. 
Against the brown stained paneling below 
the window the glowing color of the dossal 
serves as a background for the altar. The 
dossal is the gift of Miss Genevieve B. 
Phelps, in memory of her brother, John B. 
Phelps. 

The altar, a memorial to Eugene A. 
Dexter, is the gift of his wife, Mrs. Henri- 
etta F. Dexter. On the altar are a finely 
wrought cross and candlesticks given 
jointly by members of the parish as an 
expression of their affectionate regard for 
the present minister and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eames. The matching altar vases 
are the gift of Mrs. Grace Dwight Kirkham. 

To the right of the altar stands the con- 
sole of the new organ, the pipes of which 


are on each s’de of the chancel This organ 
isa gift of Mrs. Emily O. Harris, in memory 
of her husband, Frederick Harris. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association 
is availing itself of the columns of The 
Christian Register io answer questions 
about its policies and activities. Such 
questions should be addressed to Charles 
R. Joy, Director of the Division of Public 
Relations, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


I am told that the work of our 
churches would be strengthened if 
we had more field-work instead of 
desk-work from our officials. Is 
there any truth in this statement? 


Undoubtedly, more field work would 
be of value, but I doubt if more field 
work is possible without increasing the 
staff. The present officers spend much 
time in the field. How much time few 
know who are not intimately acquainted 
with our work. These visits are now 
planned systematically, so that every 
region in the United States and Canada 
is covered each year. That does not 
mean, of course, that every church is 
visited. But many churches in every 
area have welcomed each year repre- 
sentatives of the Association. 

J have recently made a study of these 
official visits. The study shows that, 
during the last five years, eight of our 
churches have been visited once or more 
times by seven different representa- 
tives of the Association. Thirty-six 
churches have been visited once or more 
by six representatives, fifty-three by 
five, 100 by four, sixty-three by two, 
and thirty-seven by one. The study 
reveals that only nine churches in the 
entire fellowship have had no official 
visit from the Association during this 
period. 

Why have. these nine been omitted? 
First, because they have never invited 


a representative of the fellowship to 
visit them. Second, because only re- 
cently has this study revealed our 
neglect of them. They will be visited 
in the near future. 

On the whole we are proud of this 
record. Roughly estimated, that means 
about 2,000 visits in all parts of our two 
nations, involving many hundreds of 
thousands of miles of dreary travel, by 
night and day, by bus and train. Yet 
for us at the Association, this travel has 
been a happy privilege, for by it we 
have learned to know this great fellow- 
ship of ours. 
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To the left of the altar stand the choir 
stalls, the gift of Mrs. Guy Kirkham and 
the late Mr. Kirkham, in memory of George 
Dwight, and George Dwight, Jr.’ 

At the left of the chancel steps stands 
the round pulpit, combining hand-carving 
in the ancient vine design with exquisite 
linen fold panels. It is the gift of William 
H. Sargeant, in remembrance of his wife, 
Belle Scott Sargeant. 

In front of the organ console, at the right 
of the chancel, stand two clergy seats, given 
by Mrs. Grace Dwight Kirkham in memory 
of her husband, Guy Kirkham. The clergy 
desk and kneeler in front of these seats are 
a memorial to Mabel Littlefield Loeb, 
presented by her husband, Henry Loeb. 

To the right of the chancel steps is 
situated a handsomely carved lectern of the 
ancient revolving type, on which rest two 
Oxford Bibles, bound in Persian morocco. 
The lectern is a memorial to Agnes Don 
Allen Foss, given by her son, Henry Dow 
Foss. The Bibles are gifts of Mabel E. 
Keyes and Lawrence E. Keyes, in memory 
of their mother, Martha Lydia Keyes. 
In each Bible is a marker of ecclesiastical 
red silk grosgrain ribbon, embroidered in 
gold thread—the one bearing the design of 
the star of David, the other that of the 
square fleur-de-lis cross. These markers 
are given by Mr. and Mrs. Niles W. Goward 
in memory of their daughter, Gertrude S. 
Goward. 

The deep red silk frontal upon the pulpit 
is the joint gift of the Church School and 
the Young People’s Religious Union. The 
center is of rose brocade, embroidered in 
gold thread with the design of the fleur-de- 
lis cross. 

Three low steps lead into the chancel, 
and the altar is elevated another step 
above the chancel floor. Steps and floor 
are of gray-green slate, and are a memorial 
to Mary Dana Stebbins, by the bequest of 
her son, Dana Stebbins. 

The wrought-iron sanctuary lamp is the 
gift of Walter C. Burns of Boston, under 
whose direction the reconstruction has 
taken place. 

At the left of the chancel hangs a new 
hymn board, the gift of Miss Mercedes 
Lillie and Mrs. Florence Lillie Wheeler, in 
memory of their father and mother, Alice 
Stone Lillie and Dexter P. Lillie. A 
marker plate on the one-time pew of the 
Orne family, the gift of George Dwight 
Pratt, bears the following memorialized 
names: 

Samuel Orne, Lucy Bassett Dwight 
Orne, Lucinda Howard Orne Pratt. 

The choir room adjoining the chancel 
and occupying the space which was for- 
merly the kitchen is furnished as a memo- 
rial to the late Austin B. Bush and his 
wife Persis C. Bush, by a bequest from the 
latter’s estate. 

The new chandeliers in the auditorium 
constitute memorials to the following: 
Joseph F. Pynchon, given by his wife, Mrs. 
Edith Dale Pynchon; Frank E. Tuttle, 
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given by his wife, Mrs. Sarah F. Tuttle; 
Clara Fay Hall, given by Miss Nella M. 
Stockwell; Robert W. Folsom, given by 
the Laymen’s League, from a bequest made 
to it by Mr. Folsom. 

Permanent records of all these memorials 
will be inscribed in a Book of Remem- 
brance which will rest in a glass-covered 
cause supported upon a carved pedestal. 
This also is a memorial, the gift of Mrs. 
Frederick R. Humpage and Mrs. J. W. 
Stacy in remembrance of their sister, Nancy 
McClure Moore. 

The business details involved in the 
undertaking have been in the hands of a 
building committee for which Wesley E. 
Monk has served as chairman, with Edwin 
H. Pinney, Holland L. Blinn, and Ray- 
mond B. Shattuck as additional members, 
and with Harry B. Hopson, chairman of 
the Parish Standing Committee and Mr. 
Eames, ex-officio. The late Guy Kirkham 
was also a beloved and valued member. 

The activities of the past summer have 
been but the carrying out of a long tradi- 
tion of progressive thought and action 
dating back to the forming on February 
15, 1819, of the so-called “Third Congre- 
gational Society,” a development parallel- 
ing the history of Unitarianism in this 
country. It is interesting to note that this 


society was formed by a group which 
seceded from the First Church in Court 
Square to establish its own church home, 
because of desire for “independent thought 
and free investigation,” but the successors 
of this group, the present parish of the 
Church of the Unity, have been graciously 
welcomed during the past five months in 
that same First Church, sharing pews and 
pulpit alike with pastor and with congre- 
gation. 

In the spring of 1928 the First Universal- 
ist Society of Springfield, known as “‘St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church,’ merged with 
the Church of the Unity, which has since 
been designated as Unitarian-Universalist. 

The new organist is F. Carroll Mc- 
Kinstry, who for the past two years has 
been associate organist and choir director 
of the Arlington Street Church in Boston. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish brought to the 
Church of the Unity the greetings of the 
American Unitarian Association; Dr. Roger 
F, Etz expressed the congratulations and 
greetings of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, and Dr. David Nelson Beach, 
minister of the First Church of Springfield, 
brought the greetings of the churches of the 
city, and of the Massachusetts Congrega- 
tional Conference. 

Gertrude P. Goward. 


Madison’s Unity Forum 


The purposes of the Unity Forum of 
“Madison, Wis., are threefold: 

To determine the responsibility of religion 
in meeting the social problems of the 
twentieth century, and to develop a 
technique that will enable religious bodies 
actively and efficiently to face their 
responsibilities; 

To bring religious help to the service of 
individuals, to bring order into their lives 
in this century of transition and harmoni- 
ous organization into their personalities, 
and to make life a socialized experience for 
the average man; 

To aid in social reconstruction by study- 
ing the material, social and cultural forces 
that have so completely disorganized the 
systems of our present social order, and 
that have presented us with such baffling 
problems as now confront the religious 
world, by formulating a social program 
that will correct present and prevent 
future social ills, and by developing 
organized forms of group action purposing 
to bring about necessary changes in social 
organization. 

Meetings are held on alternate Sunday 
evenings. All members are expected to 
participate in creative discussion and to 
aid in developing and formulating the 
principles of social action carried on by 
the group for creatively productive pur- 
poses. 

The actual leadership of the organiza- 
tion rests in the contributions each member 
makes in the diagnosis of social ills, and 
their correction and prevention. 


The forum must aim to produce the plans 
and programs which the professional 
leaders of the church must adopt. The 
laity of the church is the creative religious 
group. 

All available contributions must be 
based upon cooperation, and interstimula- 
tion and group thinking. A community of 
interest and good will is the foundation of 
the forum, and the qualities of heart, mind 
and spirit developed by cooperative fellow- 
ship in the religious task are the stones of 
the building. Laissez-faire individualism 
can play no part in this endeavor. 


The Unity Forum Program 


(This extends over a period of years.) 

1. To consider the people in a century of 
transition. A study of personality 
disorganization and of the func- 
tions of religion in serving the 
individual. 

2. The Snapping of Family Ties: A 
survey of the disorganizing trends 
in American family life. What can 
religious forces do to improve con- 
ditions in this fundamental social 
organization? 

3. Involuntary “Single Blessedness’’: 
What can religion do for the mil- 
lions who are frustrated in youth, 
isolated in spinsterhood and bache- 
lorhood, and ignored in age? 

4. Economic collapse: The transition 
from rugged individualism to new 
economic organization: what can 
religion do in the situation? 


5. The profit system: An analysis of 
this social ‘‘way of life.” The part 
religion can play in obtaining social 
justice. 

6. The story of unemployment: The 
quantity and quality of unemploy- 
ment. The loss of status of the 
unemployed citizens. The danger 
of labor surpluses to standards of 
living. What can religion do in the 
state and community to elevate 
the lives of those who have lost 
their social function? Is a lost job 
a religious issue? 

7. Some taxation issues: The develop- 
ment of the present taxation sys- 
tems. Their inadequacy in meeting 
changed conditions. What taxa- 
tion changes should religion de- 
mand? 

8. Poverty and dependency: 
causes, cures. 
tribution. 

9. Urban and rural disorganization: 
and what do these vital changes 
mean to our religious life? 

*K * 


AUBREY F. HESS 


Dr. Aubrey F. Hess, pastor of the 
United Liberal Church of Atlanta, Ga., 
died suddenly October 27 in the lobby of 
the Waller hotel at Clarksburg, W. Va. 

He was en route from the General Con- 
vention of the Universalist church, which 
he had attended in Washington, D. C., to 
the Biennial Conference in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. With him were his wife and young 
child. 

Dr. Hess was widely known as an educa- 
tor as well as a minister. He was a former 
president of Adrian College, at Adrian, 
Mich.; former president of West Lafayette 
College at West Lafayette, Ohio, and had 
served as a professor at the University of 
West Virginia and the University of Mis- 
souri. 

He had been pastor of the church in 
Atlanta for five years, coming to Atlanta 
from the First Congregational Church of 
Beaumont, Texas. 

Dr. Hess was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia and of Randolph- 
Macon College. He later received a 
master’s degree from the Westminster 
Theological Seminary and a degree of 
doctor of philosophy from Kansas City 
University. 

Surviving are his wife; two sons, Robert 
Hess, organist at the Capitol theater, and 
Adrian Hess, of Detroit, Mich.; and two 
daughters, Mrs. E. G. Whitney, of St. 
Augustine, Fla., and Miss Jean Hess, of 
Atlanta. 


Extent, 
The religious con- 
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MARY A. GOODNOW STONE 
Mrs. Mary A. Goodnow, widow of 


Leonard Stone, died on November 7 , in her 
eighty-ninth year. Mrs. Stone was formerly 
of Brookline and Pigeon Cove, and was 
or many years associated with the Church 


of the Disciples, Boston, Mass. 
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U. A. NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


There will be a meeting of the nominat- 
Zz committee of the American Unitarian 
sociation at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
ass., on Thursday, December 12, at 
a.m, 
It is the duty of this committee to make 
minations for the following officers: 
Six directors to serve for three years. 
One director to serve for one year, repre- 
ating all societies and agencies of primary 
terest to the Association or its constitu- 
t members, which are dedicated to the 
cial expression of religion. 
One director to serve for one year, 
presenting all schools, colleges, and other 
ucational agencies of primary interest to 
e Association or its constituent members. 
Kight regional vice-presidents to serve 
t one year. 
| Anyone desiring to bring to the attention 
| the committee suggestions for these 
|minations should send them to the 
|. airman. 
|The members of the committee are: 
R. H. Loomis, 140 Federal Street, 
joston, chairman; Rev. W. Waldemar W. 
j-gow of Syracuse, N. Y.; F. B. Frederick 
| Milton; Mrs. E. Van B. Knickerbocker 
| New York City; Dr. Curtis W. Reese 
| Chicago, Ill.; Frank W. Scott of Boston, 
lid Dr. Omer H. Mott of Baltimore, Md. 
* 


* 


MINISTERS TO MEET 


On Monday, December 9, at 11 a.m., the 
jinisterial Union will meet with the 
\inisters’ Monday Club for a discussion of 
lsues presented at the Biennial Conference 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Among the topics 
iscussed will be pensions and social 
istice, introduced by short speeches from 
en especially interested in these subjects. 
* * 


VORCESTER CONFERENCE MEETS 


| The regular autumn session of the 
Torcester Conference met with the First 
ongregational Society of Uxbridge, Mass., 
\ctober 24. Rev. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes, 
jnister of the First Congregational Uni- 
irian Society of Northboro, Mass., con- 
ucted the devotional service. 
After a brief business session Dr. Walter 
|. Hunt, administrative vice-president of 
ye American Unitarian Association, de- 
vered an address on the subject of the 
‘ssociation. Rev. Earl C. Davis, minister 
= the First Congregational Parish, Peter- 
nam, Mass., spoke of the two-fold aspect 
if Unitarianism, ‘““Freedom and Fellow- 
nip,” saying that the main problem con- 
‘onting Unitarians today is that they work 
ogether. 
' The topic selected for the afternoon dis- 
ussion was “What I Believe.’ Speakers 
‘ere Rev. Arthur E. Wilson, minister of 
ae Congregational Society, Grafton, Mass., 
tey. Robert S. Steven, minister of the 
‘irst Unitarian Society, Hudson, Mass., 
ind Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Petersham. 
Dr. James C. Duncan, minister of the 
‘irst Unitarian Society, Clinton, Mass., 


| 
I. 


and secretary of the conference, presented 
to the assembly two new ministers serving 
churches in the conference, Rey. William 
EH. Billingham, minister of the Church of 
the Unity, Winchendon, Mass., and Rev. 
Rubens R. Hadley, minister of the First 
Parish Church, Sterling, Mass. 

Rey. Daniel M. Welch of Andover, 
N. H., was the final speaker of the day. 
His subject was ‘““My Fundamental Con- 
victions of Life.’ 


* Ok 


CALLED TO WEST BRIDGEWATER 


Horace Westwood, Jr., a student at the 
Tufts Divinity School and son of Dr. 
Horace Westwood of Berkeley, Calif., 
has been called as minister of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

ok * 
ARTHUR C. PETTENGILL 


Rev. Arthur C. Pettengill, seventy- 
seven, pastor of the Preble Chapel, Port- 
land, Me., died of a heart ailment on 
November 24 as he was delivering a 
Thanksgiving sermon. 

Mr. Pettengill was a graduate of Bow- 
doin College and Yale Divinity School. 
He held pastorates in the Unitarian 
churches at Yarmouth and Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

Mr. Pettengill is survived by a widow, 
two daughters, Miss Miriam Pettengill of 
Boston, and Miss Elizabeth Pettengill of 
Long Branch, N. J., and a son, Richard E. 
Pettengill of Falmouth Foreside. 


pe oaks 


EVENING ALLIANCE 


On December 12 a Christmas candle- 
light service will be conducted by Dr. 
Charles E. Park, at 7.45 p. m., in the 
chapel of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., following the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evening Alliance 
of Greater Boston. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
will preach in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., on Sunday morning, December 8. 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman of Christ Church, 
New York, N. Y., will preach at the noon 
services, Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
December 10-13. Raymond C. Robinson 
will give an organ recital on Monday, 


December 9, at noon. 


Brookline, Mass.—Two more Sunday 
evenings will conclude a forum on “The 
Distinctive Contributions of the Protestant 
Churches to Human Welfare,” under the 
auspices of the Second Unitarian Society, 
and the direction of Rev. Oscar Hawes. 
December 8, the Very Rev. Philemon F. 
Sturges, dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, will 
speak on ‘“The Contribution of the Protes- 
tant Episcopol Church,” and Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., will speak 
on “The Contribution of the Unitarian 
Church” on December 15. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Albert C. Dieffenbach is Editor of 

Religion of The Boston Evening Tran- 

script, and is minister of the Unitarian 

Society, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Charles G. Girelius is minister of the 

First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, La. 
W. Rupert Holloway is minister of the 

First Unitarian Church, Madison, Wis. 
Rayford W. Logan is head of the Depart- 

ment of History at Atlanta University. 
Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 

First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 
Augustus P. Reccord is minister of the 

Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of the 

First Universalist Church, Middletown, 

ING, VEL 
Edwin H. Wilson is minister of the Third 

Church, Chicago, IIl., and is chairman of 

the committee appointed by the Min- 

isterial Union for the study of social 
techniques. 
* * 
CALENDAR 
December 7: 

Shoals Reunion at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, Boston, Mass, 5 p.m, 
December 9: 

Joint meeting of the Ministerial Union 
and the Ministers’ Monday Club., 11 a. m. 


Church Announcements 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C., 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer with sermon by Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; December 10-13, Rey. Ralph 
W. Sockman, D. D., Christ Church, New York, 
N. Y. Broadcast by Station WCOP. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brocklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON! 
Will fmd the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 

Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Pleasantries 


No wonder the British, the French, the 
Chinese, and the Ethiopians are puzzled at 
times because we taunt them for their 
quaint. and roundabout ways of doing 
things. When we want to know if the 
Bankhead Cotton Control Act is constitu- 
tional, do we submit it to the court for a 
judgment? No, we wait until a Southern 
farmer sues a railroad because it has re- 
fused to carry his cotton because he hasn’t 
paid on it the tax required under the 
Bankhead Act.—Boston Transcript. 

“Now you must be very careful how 
you answer,” said the lawyer, “and not 
say anything that is not strictly true. 
You drive a delivery wagon, don’t you?”’ 

NOs Rives 

“But I thought you did. What do 
you do for a living, then?” 

“T drive the hoss that pulls the de- 
livery wagon, sir.” —Eachange. 

* * 

A Boston psychologist says man is the 
only creature that makes plans for the 
future. On the other hand, beavers, squir- 
rels and honey-bees may not use much 
imagination, but their plans work out a lot 
better than most of ours do.— Kansas City 
Star. 

*x x 

An American who recently visited Mos- 
cow was placed on an outgoing plane by 
the authorities five minutes after his ar- 
rival. Publication of his book, “Soviet 
Russia from the Inside,’ is expected 
shortly.— Humorist (London). 

* * 

It is said that Finland’s payment of her 
war debts has resulted in increasing Ameri- 
can tourist travel by 50 percent. American 
travelers naturally want to see one of the 
wonders of the world—Arkansas Gazette. 

* * 

‘Remember, darling, you won’t always 
be a junior clerk in a moldy old solicitor’s 
office.” 

“That’s a fact! I’ve already got a 
week’s notice.”—The Humori:t (London). 
x  * 

“Yes, our Alfie has a wonderful ear for 
music. Show him any of those gramophone 
records, and straight away he’ll tell you 
what’s on the other side.” —EI Paso World 
News. 

* * 

Archeologists have discovered dice used 
by prehistoric Nebraska Indians. Maybe 
that’s a tip on how the red man lost this 
country.—Omaha World- Herald. 

* * 

The average American family pays an 
annual crime bill of 240 dollars. Well, it 
gets a lot of crime for its money.—Roch- 
ester Democrat and Chronicle. 

yk 

Constantly advancing prices of meat are 
fast dividing the people into two classes: 
those with large incomes and vegetarians. 
—Thomaston Times. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Alliston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Found in the Homes of Thinking Peoples 


Introducing Be 


The Register 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


_today. Association with the Uni- 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Piece Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. 
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The Meadville _ 
Theological School | 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of J 


versity of Chicago adds to the} 
School’s own curriculum a. wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


‘* How to Increase 
Chapter Membership” § 
issued by 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS for 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fiscal | 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pay- 
ments are to be maintained at the present 
rate, and more to increase them. 

Please send your gift promptly to the — 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY — 


ALBERT A. POLLARD 
Boston, Mass. — 


180 Longwood Avenue i 


I enclose check or currency. — 


